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Among  the  plays  which  Reinhardt  has  marked  out  for  production  are 
The  Yellow  Jacket,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Martin  Harvey, 

Hamlet,  on  the  lines  of*  the  Berlin  trilogy,  Oedipus  at  Colnnus, 
which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  will  translate,  and  which  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Harvey  as  a  second  part,  in  continuation  of  Oedipus 
Rex . 

As  Max  Reinhardt  proposes  to  adapt  the  London- American  version 
of  The  Yellow  Jacket,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  the 
main  features  of  this  version.  The  Yellow  Jacket,  then,  was  produced 
at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gaston 
Mayer.  It  came  to  London  from  America,  where  its  novelty  had  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Though  it  did  not  contain  all  the  elements 
of  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Chinese  drama, --its  authors,  George  C, 

Hazelton  and  Benrimo,  being  careful  to  say  so, --nevertheless  it 
revealed  sufficient  to  show  -the  enormous  imaginative  value  of  this 
species  of  drama,  alike  from  a  point  of  view  of  representation  and 
interpretation.  In  some  ways  it  carried  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  drama,  concerning  which  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  the  account  by  Dr,  Lionel  Giles,  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Mayer,  for  the  purpose. 

"It  seems  probable,"  says  Dr.  Giles,  "that  the  drama  in  China, 
like  that- of  Greece,  had  its  origin  in  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
of  religion.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  500  B.  Co, 
it  was  customary  for  solemn  dances  to  be  performed  in  the  ancestral 
temples,  at  which  feathered  wands,  battle-axes,  and  other  objects  were 
brandished  in  unison  by  the  dancer.  We  also  hear  of  pantomimic  displays 
and  representations  of  ancient  historical  events,  divided  into  a  number 
of  scenes.  Certain  ceremonies  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  in 
which  a  house-to-house  visitation  was  made  by  .villagers  dressed  in 
fantastic  garb,  may  also  have  some  connection  with  the  beginnings  of 
dramatic  art.  Others  are  inclined  to  derive  the  drama  from  the  puppet 
shows,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  a  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  China 
a  theatrical  performance  is  still  preceded  by  a  display  of  marionettes. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  for  the  immense  period  of  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Confucius  no  great  development  of  the 
drama  can  have  taken  place,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  existed  at 
all.  No  record  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  modern  stageplay  can  be 
traced  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T’ang  dynasty, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  A.  D.  Being  exceptionally  fond 
of  song  and  dance,  this  emperor  is  said  to  have  founded  a  sort  of 
academy  known  as  the  ’Pear-tree  Garden,’  where  a  company  of , three 
hundred  persons  was  personally  trained  by  him  for  the  production  of 
what,  for  ant  of  a  better  name,  may  be  described  as  operas,.  Music 
must  have  constituted  the  basis  of  these  performances,  but  it  seems 
that  the  slender  thread  of  a  story  was  also  introduced  between  the 
c  -oral  songs;  and  to  this  day  actors  in  China  are  often  called 
’Apprentices  of  the  Pear-tree  Garden.  ’"  According  to  Mr.  A.  Corbett- 
Smith,  this  "Guild  of  the  Young  Folks  of  the  Pear- Garden , "  as  he  terms 
it,  has  a  relation  to  the  founding  of  the  historical  drama  in  China--a 
form  of  drama  which  finds  greatest  favour  with  the  Chinese  public. 
Writing  in  The  Era,  he  mentions  that  the  ^nperor  ^uan  Tsung  (a.D.  753), 
being  desirous  of  showing  his  affection  for  his  wife,  asked  his  Prime 
Minister  to  devise  a  novel  form  of  entertainment.  This  the  latter  did 
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by  searching  the  historical  records  and  instructing  "some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  graceful  of  the  youths  about  the  Court"  how  to  recite  the 
narratives  thus  unearthed.  The  entertainment  was  given  in  "  a  gorgeous 
pavilion  amidst  blossoming  fruit-trees,"  and  "the  institution  of  a 
Guild  or  College  of  Dramatic  Art"  was  the  result.  With  regard  to  the 
modern  stage-play.  Dr.  Giles  tells  us  that  "modern  Chinese  plays  still 
follow,  in  external  construction,  at  any  rate,  the  model  of  the  dramas 
produced  under  the  Mongols.  ,J-hey  are  usually  divided  into  four  acts, 
with  or  without  a  prologue,  and  are  accompanied  throughout  by  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  gongs,  drums,  and  cymbals,  besides  string  and 
wind  instruments.  The  words  are  delivered  in  a  high-pitched  recitative, 
varied  by  bouts  of  chantingin  passage,  where  special  stress  is  required 
for  the  heightening  of  emotion  or  the  utterance  of  moral  reflections. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  one  particular  character  who  breaks  at  intervals 
into  songs,  and  fulfils  in  some  degree  the  function  of  a  chorus.  Few 
Chinese  plays  last  much  over  an  hour.  It  is  the  rule  for  a  number  of 
plays  to  be  performed  continuously,.  This  accounts  for  the  widespread 
notion  that  Chinese  plays  are  ridiculously  long.  1  As  to  the  actors  and 
women  on  the  stage:  "A  full  Chinese  theatrical  company  is  made  up  of 
fifty-six  persons.  The  various  roles  are  classified  and  kept  distinct, 
each  actor  being  expected  to  play  only  one  particular  class  of  character. 

The  principal  classes  are:  (1)  Sheng,  including  the  parts  both  of 
hero  and  walking  gentlemen;  (2)  Ching,  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  villain; 

(3)  Tan,  the  female  parts,  respectable  and  otherwise;  (4)  Ch’ou,  the  low 
comedy  man.  Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  women  took  part  in  theatricals 
throughout  the  Mongol  and  Ming  dynasties,  and  a  stop  was  only  put  to 
the  practice  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ch’ien  Lung,  whose  mother  had  herself  been  an  actress.  Of 
recent  y^ars  the  ban  has  been  removed,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
women  are  again  performing  on  the  public  stage.  Chinese  actors  are 
notoriously  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  those  who  take  female 
parts  showing  particular  skill  and  likewise  commanding  the  highest  salaries. 
Gorgeous  dresses  are  worn,  and  the  make-up,  if  not  always  realistic,  is 
strikingly  effective.  The  actor’s  life  is  often  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Bought  or  hired  from  poverty-stricken  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  is 
subjected  to  a  very  rigorous  course  of  both  histrionic  and  acrobatic 
training.  In  addition,  he  has  to  memorise  between  a  hundred  and  two 
hundred  parts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in  them  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
without  rehearsal  or  prompter.  In  spite  of  his  comparatively  high 
intellectual  standard,  he  is,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  a  social  out¬ 
cast,  and  all  his  descendants,  to  the  third  generation,  are  debarred 
from  competing  in  the  public  examinations."  As  to  the  theatres: 

"Permanent  theatres  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  only 
in  Peking  and  Canton  and  some  of  the  larger  treaty  ports.  Even  in 
these,  the  accommodation  is  very  simple.  There  is  a  pit  furnished  with 
benches  and  a  table  in  'front  of  each,  and  a  balcony  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  boxes.  The  stage,  which  is  built  out  into  the 
auditorium  so  as  to  be  commanded  on  three  sides,  must  on  no  account  face 
west,  this  being  the  inauspicious  quarter  controlled  by  the  White  Tiger. 
There  is  no  scenery,  no  curtain,  and  but  few  accessories.  Two  doors 
at  the  back  serve,  one  for  entrance,  the  other  for  exit.  The  theatre, 
except  where  customs  have  been  modified  by  foreign  influence,  is  free 
to  all,  but  it  understood  that  every  visitor  will  pay  for  some 
refreshment."  As  to  stage  conventions:  "Owing  to  the  complete  absence 
qf  scenic  accessories,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  has  to  be  left 
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to  the  imagination  of  a  Chinese  audience.  As  each  character  enters,  he 
tells  you  himself,  quite  in  the  manner  of  Bottom,  who  he  is  and  what 
part  he  has  to  pla:/-  in  the  coming  drama.  The  members  of  the  orchestra 
sit  on  the  stage  itself,  and  footmen  wait  at  the  sides  ready  to  carry  in 
screens,  chairs,  tables  and  the  like,  wherewith  to  represent  city-walls 
and  houses,  forests  and  even  mountains.  An  actor  will  gravely  bestraddle 
a  stick  and  prance  about  the  stage  as  though  on  horseback,  without  the 
least  fear  of  evoking  a  smile.  Or,  if  dead,  he  will  contrive  to  alter 
his  face  and  then  get  up  and  carry  himself  off,  making  movements  as 
though  acting  the  part  of  a  bearer.  Again,  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing 
for  a  player  who  is  getting  hoarse  to  have  a  cup  ot  tea  handed  to  him 
by  an  attendant.  A  change  of  scene  is  indicated  by  pantomimic  ation, 
or  by  all  the  dramatis  personae  walking  rapidly  in  single  file  round 
the  stage." 

With'  the  foregoing  facts  before  us,  it  is  possible  to  determine  how 
far  The  Yellow  Jacket  expressed  the  real  Chinese  drama,  staging  and 
acting,  which  doubtless  have  an  important  message  for  us  if  only  we 
could  get  at  the  meaning  of  it. 


The  Story 


two 

The 


classes ,  military  and  civil,  into  which  Chinese  plays  are 
Yellow  Jacket  belongs  to  the  latter.  Judging  by  its  story, 
answers  the  description  of  a  fairy  tale  in  which  cruelty  and 

by  fidelity  and  _self --sacrifice ,  with  poetic  justice  in  the 


Of  the 
'divided , 
the  play 

craft  are  met  by  fidelity  and 

end.  This  is  also  a  description  which  may  applied  to  the  English 
Morality  play.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  a  certain 
member  of  the  lordly  Wu  family.  When  the  curtain  rises  Wu  Hoo  Git--for 
such  is  the  name  of  the  hero-~is  supposed  by  his  wicked  father  to  have 
been  slain,  together  with  his  mother,  in  infancy.  But  it  seems  that 
the  mother  wrote  her  child’s  history  with  her  own  blood  upon  his  clothes, 
and  a  peasant  and  his  wife  saved  him  and  brought  him  up  in  ignorance  of 
his  parentage.  Thus  he  reaches  manhood.  Meanwhile  his  brother  has 
supplanted  him  on  the  throne,  and  knowing  Wu  Hoo  Git’s  identy,  employs 
every  means  to  bring  about  his  ruin  and  death,  being  assisted  in  his 
endeavor  by  an  evil  misshapen  creature  Yin  Suey  Gong  by  name.  The 
latter  does  his  best  to  get  rid  of  the  hero,,  For  one  thing,  he  induces 
him  to  purchase  a  love  damsel  for  a  large  sum,  without,  however,  attaining 
any  better  result  than  that  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  the  fact 
that  love  of  the  sort  is  too  expensive  a  luxery.  Along  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge  the  hero  develops  a  Chinese  craving  for  ancestors.  Something 
tells  him  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  humble  rank  of  his  foster-parents 
Accordingly,  he  sets  out  like  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father, 
all  sorts  of  strange  adventures  on  the  way  which  the  crafty 
Gong  is  careful  to  honeycomb  with  pitfalls.  When,  however. 


meeting  with 
Yin  Suey 
a  pitfall 


appears,  there  is  the  shade  of  his  grandfather  to  protect  the  heroi  One 
of  the  adventures  is  the  meeting  with  "Plum  Blossom,"  Moy  Fah  Loy,  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love.  But  there  is  an  obstacle  to  their  union.  The 
hero  has  "no  name."  Then  comes  the  disclosure  by  his  foster-father  of 
his  identity.  But  this  knowledge  does, not  complete  his  happiness.  There 

is  still  the  throne  occupied  by  the  usurper  to  be  won;  and  till  that  is 
accomplished  and  he  has  placed  the 


Honour,  the 


coveted  distinction,  the  symbol  of 
gorgeous  Yellow  Jacket,  on  his  own  shoulders,  there  can  be 
peace  for  him,  and  his  wanderings  may  not  cease. 
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•  Such  is  the  kind  of  story  which  lends  itself  to  the  peculiar  Chinese 
method  of  representation  and  interpretation.  Representation,  as  we  have 
Aeen,  is  auite  a  primitive  affair.  Dr.  Giles  tells  us  there  is  no  attempt 
to  stage  plays  as  in  the  Western  method.  The  stage  is  little  more  than 
a  platform  projecting  into  the  auditorium  and  designed  merely  to 
accomodate  the  orchestra  and  players,  and  the  scenery  a  mere  device  to 
hide  the  walls.  We  cannot  call  this  revolutionary,  though  there  are  some 
extremists ‘who  would  identify  it  with  the  movement  towards  simplified 
staging.  In  the  strict  sense  it  is  not  revolutionary,  seeing  that  the 
present  search  is  for  staging  that  grows  out  of  the  dominant  mood  of 
a^play,  and  is  not  merely  an  adjunct  to  speech  and  action.  At  the  Duke 
York’s  Theatre  the  staging  was  no  more  than  a  makeshift.  Thus  the 
stage  was  squared  up  to  the  size  of  a  fairly  large  scene,  the  scenery 
consisting  of  flats  and  a„littie  built-up  gallery  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  stage.  There  was  an  entrance  to  the  left  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  and  an  exit  to  the  right  at  the  back.  Between  these  was  an 
opening  nine  feet  hight,  forming  an  alcove  containing  four  Chinese 
musicians  and  their  instruments.  At  the  back  of  the  alcove,  hidden  from 
the  audience  by  lattice  work,  was  a  second  and  stringed  orchestra.  Above 
the  alcove  was  a  gallery,  to  which  the  characters  ascended  as  to  Heaven 
after  having  died  on  the  stage.  In  front  <£>' f  the  alcove  was  a  small  black 
desk  at  which  the  Chorus  sat.  Lying  at  the  left  side  of  the  stage  was  a 
ladder  which  was  used  whenever  a  character  was  reauired  to  ascend  to  the 
little  gallery  or  Heaven.  Down  left  of  the  stage  was  the  property  man’s 
box.  The  decorations  consisted  simply  of  long  red  scrolls,  some  Chinese 
landscapes  hung  on  the  yellowish  walls,  a  large  yellow  lamp  hung  in  centre, 
and  black  and  gold  tapestries  hung  over  the  entrance  and  exit.  The 
scene  was  lighted  in  the  English  manner,  by  front  battens,  footlights,  and 
side  limes,  the  colours  used  being  warm  yellow  and 'amber. 

THE  CONVENTIONS 

* » 

According  to  one  of  the  authors,  Mr.  Benrimo,  the  Chinese  conventions 
were  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  Chorus  as  an 
"innovation.”  At  the  Duke  of  York’s  the  Chorus  sat  at  his  desk  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage  and  announced  each  scene  in  turn,  after  each  announce¬ 
ment  resuming  his  seat  and  his  cigarette  till  the  scene  ended.  In  the 
true  Chinese  manner  the  cnage  of  scene  would  be  indicated  in  such  notices 
as  "This  is  a  Forest,”  or  "This  is  a  Sea-shore."  But  at  the  Duke  of 
York’s  the  Chorus  announced  the  scene,  such  as  "A  Courtyard  in  the  House 
of  Wu  Sin  Yin,"  or  "A  Room  in  the  House,"  or  '' A  Road  leading  to  the 
Palace;"  and  the  only  difference  in  the  scene  was  a  change  of  furniture, 
stools,  etc.,  which  were  carried  on  and  off  by  assistant  property  men. 

But  if  the  Chorus  was  "invented,"  the  Property  Man* was  the  real  thing. 

He  externalised,  indeed,  the  great  principle  applied  by  the  Chinese  to 
their  plays,  that  of  the  Invisible  expressed  by  the  Visible.  He  sat  at 
the  left  side  of  the  stage  ready  to  hand  out  the  primitive,  props  as  they 
were  reauired.  /hen  the  dead  wished  to  ascend  to  Heaven  the  Property 
Man  placed  the  ladder  for  him.  /hen  the  hero  needed  a  snow-storm,  the 
Property  Man  provided  one.  No  matter  what  was  required, --a  mountain,  a 
catasact,  a  cushion  representing  a  severed  head,  "a  flower-boat  floating 
down  the  river  of  love" ( symbolised  by  a  seat,  a  carpet,  and  some  bamboo 
sticks),  swords,  willow-trees ,  even  a  cup  of  coff ee , --there  was  the 
Property  Man  to  supply  it  in  his  quanit,  scornful,  and  imperturbable 
fashion . 
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THE  YELLOW  JACKET 

v  0 

^  '  ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CURRENT  REFORM 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  fakes.  The  Yellow  Jacket  makes  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  movement  in  the  theatre.  It  comes  as  a  strong 
challenge  to  a  public  accustomed  to  the  fallacies  of  a  movement  aiming 
to  express  the  materialistic  realities  of  life.  It  cornea  at  a  moment 

when  the  drama  is  busy  turning  towards  a  new  Reality--the  Reality  of 
the  Imagination,  and  away  from  the  old  Reality  of  the  Intellect. 

And  the  mind  of  the.  spectator  who  witnesses  it  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened 
to  the  immense  possibilities  of  its  spirit  of  simplicity  and  child-like 
make-believe,  in  adding  a  much-needed  impulse  to  creative  authorship  and 
creative-acting; . as  well  as  stirring  the  public  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
seeming  reality  and  apparent  ganuineness  of  the  gigantic  shams  which  pass 
in  our  midst  for  the  drama  and  dramatic  representation.  It  emphasises 
the  truth  that  the  drama*  is  concerned  with  the  Invisible  ©xpresssed  by 
the  Visible,  and  not  with  the  Visible  expressed  by  the  Visible,  as  In 
contemporary  real:'  s  tic  plays  » 


0. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHINESE  MUSIC 


I  .  Chinese  music  was  developed,  long  before  the  Christian  era  and  has  made  little 
progress  since. 

A.  Chinese  music  rests  upon  two  fundamental  principles,  the  immaterial 
and  substantial  forms:  the  latter  is  the  form  or  figure  of  the  spiritual 
(immaterial)  principle. 

B.  The  Chinese  adjust  tones  and  tone  combinations  by  rule  and  theorv, 
and  the  result  is  usually  unpleasant  to  the  uninitiated  Occidental  ear. 

C.  Extreme  conservatism  is  characteristic  of  the  people  and  music, 

IT.  The  characteristic  quality  of  music  of  different  nations  may  be  due  to  the 
peculiar  scale  system  as  well  as  to  strange  rhythmic  effects. 

A.  The  Chinese  employ  a  scale  of  only  five  notes. 

1.  This  scale  roughly  corresponds  to  the  black  notes  of  pianos. 

2.  The  first  three  notes  are  the  same  as  ours,  but  they  com¬ 
plete  their  scale  by  using  our  fifth  and  sixth  notes. 

3.  This  pentatonic  scale  is  also  used  in  Scotland  and  Peru. 

B.  The  Chinese  also  have  a  system  of  twelve  half-steps,  but  these 
serve  to  permit  the  musician  to  begin  his  piece  in  a  different  koy;  no 
deviation  from  the  five-note  scale  occurs  after  the  music  starts. 

C.  Some  modern  Chinese  music  employs  chromatic  intervals  and  others 
unknown  to  the  tempored  scale. 

III.  Chinese  musical  notation  is  relatively  simple,  employing  only  nine  symbols, 
which  are  arranged  upon  the  page  as  are  the  characters  of  their  printed  books. 

A.  There  is  no  indication  of  time  values,  although  the  measures  are 
indicated;  this  absence  of  diacritical  marks  makes  it  impossible  to 
play  the  music  correctly  from  the  written  score. 

B.  Musicians  always  play  their  melodies  from  memory,  and  the  accompany- 
ists  use  all  their  knowledge  of  harmony  to  join  in. 

IV.  The  Chinese  have  a  surprising  number  of  musical  instruments,  including  all 
three  classes;  percussion,  wind  and  string. 

A.  Their  oldest  instrument  is  the  king,  a  series  of  graduated  stone  or 
metal  plates  hung  in  a  frame  and  played  with  a  mallet;  there  are  many 
gongs,  drums  of  all  sizes,  cymbals,  hollow  sticks,  and  the  like. 

B.  Among  the  stringed  instruments  are  a  two-stringed  fiddle, or  rebeck; 
a  four*  and  a  three -stringed  guitar,  and  a  ttfull-moon"  guitar;  the 
scholar’s  lute,  and  a  kind  of  dulcimer  with  brass  strings  which  are 
struck  with  haramars. 

C.  The  wind  instruments  Include  the  Chinese  flute,  the  deafening, 
biass-fitted  clarinet,  two  or  three  horns,  and  a  hugab,  or  or^an. 

D.  In  the  theatre,  instruments  of  percussion  are  widely  used. 

1.  Loud  noises  with  little  cadence  were  the  first  elements  of 
music,  and  the  Chinese  still  maintain  a  liking  for  such  things. 

2.  Gongs  are  beaten  at  regular  intervals,  with  variance  coming 
only  in  the  rapidity  of  the  strokes, 

3.  Eight  players  form  the  usual  theatre  orchestra,  but  each 
person  Plays  several  instruments. 

V.  The  Japanese  derive  most  of  their  musical  instruments  from  China,  but  they 
still  have  a  larger  number  of  percussion  instruments. 

A-  An  ancient  Japanese  orchestra  consisted  of  one  flute  to  six  instru¬ 
ments  of  percussion. 

B.  Their  instruments  are  coarser  than  those  of  China,  but  their  tunes 
are  similar,  as  they  use  the  same  pentatonic  system  of  scales. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Buss,  Kate.  Studies  in  the  Chinese  Drama.  1922, 

lay,  G.  T.  Chinese  as  they  are,  1841.  p.  75-101. 

Wilm,  G.  G.  A  history  of  music,  J.930,  pr  17-21. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  CHAO-CHUN. 


Death  would  have  ravished  her  some  hapless  day 
Even  among  the  palaces  of  Han, 

But  she  was  never  born  to  taste 
The  bitterness  of  fate  so  far  away — 

This  pearl  of  beauty  for  whose  sake  did  haste 
The  camels’  golden-gleaming  caravan. 

To-day  but  dust  and  bones  remain 

Of  her  whose  ransom  threaded  the  cold  steppes  in  vain. 

Night  fell  on  chariots  to  the  frontier  ranged, 

But  horses  champed,  for  none  were  fain  to  part. 

Each  cursed  the  lying  hand,  the  traitor’s  heart. 

The  moon  surprised  us  scattered  round  the  tomb, 

And  all  our  tears  were  changed 

To  little  piteous  lights  that  ringed  the  gloom. 

CH’ANG  CH’IEN. 

Circa  a.d.  720. 

1  he  story  of  the  beautiful  Chao-Chun  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Chirese  poets  and  ballad- 
mongers.  The  Emperor  Kaotsu,  the  founder  of  the  glorious  Han  dynasty,  made  a  treaty 
with  a  certain  Prince  of  the  Huns,  who  as  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment  demanded  the  hand  of 
•*  a  flower  from  the  palace  of  the  Hans.”  Kaotsu  sent  a  messenger  to  the  capital  with  orders 
that  all  the  girls  in  the  palace  apartments  awaiting  a  summons  from  the  Emperor  should 
have  their  portraits  painted.  When  this  was  done  he  chose  from  the  number  the  dullest  and 
most  insipid,  and  commanded  the  original  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  before  sending  her 
to  the  Prince.  The  astonished  Court  then  beheld  a  girl  whose  beauty  enchanted  all  eyes, 
a  vision  of  loveliness  unsurpassed.  But  the  Emperor’s  word  was  final,  and  Chao-Chun 
crossed  the  border  to  her  lifelong  exile.  The  Emperor  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
faithless  painter,  whose  lying  portrait  was  the  cause  of  her  sacrifice  ;  but  her  lost  charms 
obsessed  him,  and  he  could  never  forget.  Vainly  the  caravan  of  a  hundred  camels,  laden 
with  gold,  the  ransom  for  an  Empress,  set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Huns.  Their  Prince 
refused  all  offers  for  her  while  she  lived,  and  when  she  died  even  the  last  honour  of  burial 
in  her  native  land  was  rejected. 


(From  “  A  Feast  of  Lanterns,”  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng.) 
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THE  TOMB  OF  CHHO-CHUN. 

From  the  Chinese  poet,  Ch’ang  Ch’ien,  circa  A.  D.  720 . 
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EUGENE  GOOSSENS. 


Net  Cash, 
s.  d. 

TWO  SONGS  (Op.  9)  .  2  o 

1.  Chanson  de  Fortunio.  2.  Chanson  de  Earberine. 

Words  by  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

DEUX  PENSEES  LYRIQUES  (Op.  16)  .  2  o 

1.  Hier,  dans  le  jardin  ensoleille  ...  2.  Mon  chemin  s’etait  assombri. 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

PERSIAN  IDYLS  (Op.  17)  .  3  o 

1.  The  Breath  of  Ney.  2.  Heart  of  Kalyan. 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

AFTERNOON  (Westminster)  (Op.  19,  No.  1)  ....  2  o 

Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 

EPIGRAM  (Op.  19,  No.  2)  ....  ....  ....  ....  2  o 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

TEA-TIME  .  3  o 

Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 


J.  W.  CHESTER. 


LONDON : 
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BY 
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Net  Cash, 

s.  d. 

L’ATTENTE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  c 

BERCEUSE  D’ARMORIQUE  (Words  by  Anatole  le  Braz)  .  2  o 

BRUME  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

CIRCONSPECTION  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

COLOMBINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

CORTEGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

CREPUSCULE  DU  SOIR  MYSTIQUE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  2  o 

CYTHERE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

DANS  UNE  MUSETTE  (Words  by  Jean  Dominique)  .  2  o 

DANSONS  LA  GIGUE  (Words  by  Paul  Veriaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

EFFET  DE  NEIGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

FANTOCHES  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

IMPRESSION  FAUSSE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine) .  2  o 

LE  FAUNE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

L’HEURE  EXQUISE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  ...  ...  2  o 

MANDOLINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

NOCTURNE  (DES  CANTILENES)  (Words  by  Jean  Moreas)  .  2  o 

PANNYRE  AUX  TALONS  D’OR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  .  3  0 

SERENADE  (LA  FORET  BRUISSANTE)  (Words  by  Adolphe  Ratti)  ...  2  o 

SOIR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

SPLEEN  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

SUR  L’HERBE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

These  songs  arc  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of  living 
composers,  who  has  already  made  a  great  reputation.  Such  beautiful  and  original 
settings  of  poems,  chosen  with  the  greatest  taste,  should  be  known  to  every 

discerning  singer. 
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A  DREAM  OF  SPRING. 


Last  night  within  my  chamber’s  gloom  some  vague  light  breath  of  Spring 
Came  wandering  and  whispering,  and  bade  my  soul  take  wing. 

A  hundred  moonlit  miles  away  the  Chiang  crept  to  sea  ; 

O  keeper  of  my  heart,  I  came  by  Chiang’s  ford  to  thee. 

It  lingered  but  a  moment’s  space,  that  dream  of  Spring,  and  died  ; 

Yet  as  my  head  the  pillows  pressed,  my  soul  had  found  thy  side 

Oh  !  Chiang  Nan ’s  a  hundred  miles,  yet  in  a  moment’s  space 
I’ve  flown  away  to  Chiang  Nan  and  touched  a  dreaming  face. 


TS’EN  TS’AN. 

Circa  a.d.  750. 

Of  his  life  we  know  little,  save  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  poet  Tu  Fu, 
and  came  of  a  noble  family.  He  was,  moreover,  Censor,  under  the  Emperor  Su  Tsung 
(a.d.  756-762),  and  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Chia-Chow.  What  remains  of  his  verse  mostly 
takes  the  form  of  quatrains,  yet  for  originality  of  thought,  wealth  of  imagery  and  style,  they 
have  seldom  been  excelled.  .  .  , 


(From  “A  Lute  of  lade,"  by  L.  Cranmer-Bvng.J 
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From  the  Chinese  poet,Ts’en  Ts’an,  circa  A.D.  750. 


Rendered  into  English  by  Music  by 

L.  Cranmer-Byng-.  Granville  Bantock. 
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Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 

EPIGRAM  (Op.  19,  No.  2)  .  ....  ....  ....  2  o 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

TEA-TIME  .  3  o 

Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 
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Net  Cash, 

s.  d 

L’ATTENTE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  c 

BERCEUSE  D’ARMORIQUE  (Words  by  Anatole  le  Braz)  .  2  o 

BRUME  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

CIRCONSPECTION  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

COLOMBINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  .  .  2  o 

CORTEGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine) .  .  ...  2  o 

CREPUSCULE  DU  SOIR  MYSTIQUE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  2  o 
CYTHERE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..20 

DANS  UNE  MUSETTE  (Words  by  Jean  Dominique)  ..  ...  ...  2  o 

DANSONS  LA  GIGUE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

EFFET  DE  NEIGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

FANTOCHES  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

IMPRESSION  FAUSSE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine) .  2  o 

LE  FAUNE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ..  ..  ...  ...  2  o 

L’HEURE  EXQUISE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  ...  ...  2  o 

MANDOLINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

NOCTURNE  (DES  CANTILENES)  (Words  by  Jean  Moreas)  .  2  o 

PANNYRE  AUX  TALONS  D’OR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  .  3  o 

SERENADE  (LA  FORET  BRUISSANTE)  (Words  by  Adolphe  Ratti)  ...  20 

SOIR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  .  .  ...20 

SPLEEN  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...20 

SUR  L’HERBE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  20 

These  songs  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of  living 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  PINES. 


Across  the  willow-lake  a  temple  shines, 

Pale,  through  the  lotus-girdled  isle  of  pines, 

And  twilight  listens  to  the  drip  of  oars — 

The  coming  of  dark  boats  with  scented  stores 
Of  orange  seed;  the  mist  leans  from  the  hill, 

While  palm  leaves  sway  ’twixt  wind  and  water  chill,. 
And  waves  of  smoke  like  phantoms  rise  and  fade 
Into  a  trembling  tangle  of  green  jade. 

I  dream  strange  dreams  within  my  tower  room, 
Dreams  from  the  glimmering  realms  of  even  gloom 
Until  each  princely  guest  doth,  landing,  raise 
His  eyes,  upon  the  full-orbed  moon  to  gaze — - 
The  old  moon-palace  that  in  ocean  stands 
'Mid  clouds  of  thistle-down  and  jewelled  strands. 


PO  CHU-I. 

A. I).  772-846. 

Po  Chu-I  is  almost  nearer  to  the  Western  idea  of  a  poet  than  any  other  Chinese  writer.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  when  the  great  love-tragedy  of  Ming-Huang  and  T’ai  Chen  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  .  .  .  He  had,  moreover,  the  feeling  for  romance  which  is  so 

ill-defined  in  other  poets  of  his  country,  though  strongly  evident  in  Chinese  legend  and  story. 
.  .  .  Po  Chu-I  is,  above  all,  the  poet  of  human  love  and  sorrow,  and,  beyond  all,  the  consoler. 

(From  “  A  Lute  of  Jade.”  By  L.  Cranmer-Byng.) 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  PINES. 

From  the  Chinese  poet,  Po  Chu-I.  A. D.772-846. 


Rendered  into  English  by 
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THE  PAVILION  OF  ABOUNDING  JOY 


Red  trees,  green  hills  in  the  sunset,  and  steppes  of  boundless  grass ; 
O  little  the  pilgrim  reckons  of  the  Spring  about  to  pass. 

In  front  of  the  Joy  Pavilion,  in  the  drift  of  scented  showers, 

To  and  fro  I  come  and  go  on  a  carpet  of  fallen  flowers. 


OU-YANG  HSIU. 

A.D.  IOO7-IO72. 

Ou-Yang  Hsiu,  Chief  Minister  of  State  1061  a.d.,  was  one  of  the  two  foremost  poets  of 
the  Sung  dynasty.  His  poems,  which  have  been  all  too  little  translated,  are  remarkable 
both  for  their  exquisite  imagery  and  colouring.  Together  with  Sung  Ch’i,  he  produced  the 
history  of  the  T’ang  period. 


(From  ••  A  Feast  of  Lanterns,”  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng. 
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Music  by 
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TWO  SONGS  (Op.  g)  .  20 

1.  Chanson  de  Fortunio.  2.  Chanson  de  Parberine. 

Words  by  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

DEUX  PENSEES  LYRIQUES  (Op.  16)  20 

1.  Hier,  dans  le  jardin  ensoleille  ...  2.  Mon  chemin  s’etait  assombri. 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

PERSIAN  IDYLS  (Op.  17)  .  3  o 

1.  The  Breath  of  Ney.  2.  Heart  of  Kalyan. 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

AFTERNOON  (Westminster)  (Op.  19,  No.  1)  ...  ....  2  o 

Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 

EPIGRAM  (Op.  19,  No.  2)  ....  ...  ....  ....  2  o 

Words  by  EDWIN  EVANS. 

TEA-TIME  .  3  o 

Words  by  G.  JEAN-AUBRY. 
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Net  Cash, 

s.  d 

L’ATTENTE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  c 

BERCEUSE  D’ARMORIQUE  (Words  by  Anatole  le  Braz)  .  2  o 

BRUME  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

CIRCONSPECTION  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

COLOMBINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  2  o 

CORTEGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  .  ...  2  o 

CREPUSCULE  DU  SOIR  MYSTIQUE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  2  o 

CYTHERE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

DANS  UNE  MUSETTE  (Words  by  Jean  Dominique)  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

DANSONS  LA  GIGUE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

EFFET  DE  NEIGE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

FANTOCHES  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

IMPRESSION  FAUSSE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ..  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

LE  FAUNE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

L’HEURE  EXQUISE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  .  ...  ...  2  o 

MANDOLINE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

NOCTURNE  (DES  CANTILENES)  (Words  by  Jean  Moreas)  .  2  o 

PANNYRE  AUX  TALONS  D’OR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  ...  ...  3  o 

SERENADE  (LA  FORET  BRUISSANTE)  (Words  by  Adolphe  Ratti)  ...  2  o 

SOIR  (Words  by  Albert  Samain)  .  ..  ...20 

SPLEEN  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  2  o 

SUR  LHERBE  (Words  by  Paul  Verlaine)  ...  ...  2  o 

These  songs  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of  living 
composers,  who  has  already  made  a  great  reputation.  Such  beautiful  and  original 
settings  of  poems,  chosen  with  the  greatest  taste,  should  be  known  to  every 

discerning  singer. 
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